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‘the same time we wish to call the attention of aJl our friends to the fact 


\ 
and colored coal miners who want to take their place. 


that the way to save money and trouble both for themselves and for us 
is by sending in their subscriptions either for a year or a less period 
according to our terms announced. 


The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of.the people, by the people, for the people. 


‘¢ Better are big gas bills than an overgrown and intolerant 
government,” remarks the New York Sun, in its wisdom. 
The admission that municipal ownership will prevent big gas 
bills is important. The fear of a government by the people 
will not prove catching, in our opinion. 


The advent of nationalism will destroy the earning power 
of money, and perfect the earning power of men. That is 


why some rich men, because they feel that their money 


amounts to more than they do, oppose it; and that is why 
other rich men, because they feel that their manhood is 
bigger than their pile, welcome it. Both are wise according 
to their generation. 


There is a small civil war going on in the coal mining 
district of the state of Washington, between white strikers 
It is 


described in the papers as a race conflict. This is only its 


superficial aspect; it is really a result of the omnipresent 
industrial issue. If there were work enough to go around, 
there would be no fight about it. 


Ralph Beaumont is mistaken in his assumption that The 
New Nation is saying thet the Knights of Labor organization 
in Massachusetts is dead, and that it has been “ superseded 
by the nationalists.” Being here on the ground, we would 
be guilty of wanton inaccuracy in spreading such nonsense. 
Mr. Beaumont can turn upon the common enemy, with the 
cordial assurance that the Knights of Labor still live, and 
are becoming pretty good nationalists. 


We print the regular constitution under which people’s 
party clubs can be regularly organized. Many inquiries are 
received by the Massachusetts members of the committee, 
asking for instructions as to the formation of clubs in this 
state. ‘The constitution gives the necessary information. 
It would be more convenient in a commonwealth like Massa- 
chusetts with large counties to organize by senatorial districts 
rather than counties. But that matter will naturally settle 
itself by the fitness of things. 


The Union Party and the Parties of Disunion. 

The Farmer’s Alliance, south and west, did more last fall 
in one campaign to bring the people of those sections 
into sympathy, and to heal the breach of the war, than all 
the politics and rhetoric of the five and twenty years since 
1465 had effected. The new-born people’s party, while 
cementing the union of the people of the west and south, is 
destined to unite with them the people of the east. ‘' Di- 
vide and conquer” has been the rule of the politicians acting 
in the interest of the money power, and hitherto they have 
sueceedcd, by their policy of inciting sectional jealousies, in 
preventing the people from getting together in defence of 
their common interests. 

‘* United we stand” is the motto of the people’s party, 
and in its spirit they will surely conquer. Let those who 
are doubtful of the quality of the new party movement 
bear in mind this most obvious fact upon which we have 
commented, that the people’s party is the party of national 
union, while the parties to which it is opposed live only by 
appeals to sectional jealousy. The people’s party will bring 
the union back, for good and all. 


Several Questions Answered. 

A letter has reached the editor of The New Nation, asking 
several questions which, as having perhaps some general 
intercst, we propose to answer publicly. The first question 
is: 

Is the labor movement of to-day, taken as a whole, inspired with 
an ethical principle? Is it actuated with an ideal of absolute jus- 
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tice, or is it stirred rather by business considerations of getting 
more remuneration for its work, just as the capitalist wants to get 
more return for his capital or more profit out of his business? 

The ‘‘ labor movement,” as distinguished from the general 
movement for social and industrial reform, is something 
which we know very little about. It is a phrase which 
belongs to the earlier stages of the agitation for radical, 
industrial and social reform, and entirely fails to describe 
its present character and scope. We presume the ‘labor 
movement” proper was narrow, and in so far as it was a 
mere class movement, was not more unselfish in basis, 
though much more justifiable in its grounds, than a capital- 
istic movement for better returns would have been. Un- 
doubtedly, this narrow, selfish and clannish spirit of self- 
seeking — each trade and class for itself, — still characterizes 
a considerable phase of the present industrial agitation ; but 
we believe that it is no longer its distinguishing quality. 
The masses of the workers are rapidly coming to recognize, 
in common with the professional and business classes, that 
no radical improvement in the social situation can be accom- 
plished on class or trade lines, but must be undertaken as a 
citizens’ movement, composed of and appealing to all classes, 
in the interest of all alike. The second question is: 


Do you think there is sucha thing as a principle of absolute 
right, or absolute justice, which a man, if he is a true man, would 
prefer to die before surrendering? Are we authorized to appeal to 
such a law of right and justice in the human soul when dealing with 
the social problems? Can we speak to an imperative conscience that 
we think exists in the human being, when working for amelioration 
of all classes, or are we to appeal just to sympathies, and the 
instinct for self-assertion and self-preservation? 


There is such a principle, which may be stated in various 
ways, one of which, especially applicable to the question of 
social duty, is as follows: Whatever a man is, he is by his 
inheritance from the human race. His immediate parents 
are merely the vehicles by which the legacy of the race has 
come to him. Whatever he is or can do he owes to the 
labors, sacrifices and martyrdoms of innumerable generations, 
to an ancestry which soon becomes inextricably blended with 
the general human stock. To this ancestry he also owes 
the fabric of society and the institutions and acquirements, 
without which he would be no better off than a cave-dweller. 
By virtue of this common ancestry and inheritance, he is 
therefore made the co-heir and brother of all other men, and 
owes them the equity due co-heirs as to sharing the inheri- 
tance and the service of his personal faculties as a brother. 
The ethical basis of the duty of a man to his natural brother 
is his debt for life to his parents, who in turn are responsible 
for guardianship to his brother. By accepting his life from 
his parents, he is subrogated to their responsibility for his 
brother. _ Likewise, every man owing what he is and has to 
the race — that is, to the dead, who are in turn responsi- 
ble for the present, that is, for the living, —is subrogated 
to the responsibility of the dead for the living, to the extent 
of his powers. He is therefore bound to render fraternal 
duty to his fellow-men, or disable his own title to life and to 
himself. To refuse fraternity to his contemporaries is to 
repudiate his obligation to his ancestry. The man who 
denies human brotherhood absolves his own son from filial 
duty. The true “patrie” is humanity. The true patriotism 
is the enthusiasm of humanity, of which what is now called 
patriotism is an imperfect and half-conscious form. The 
third question is: 


If there is an absolute right or absolute justice, at what point 
does it more especially enter in the social problem (although theo- 
retically it may enter everywhere) ; that is, where particularly does 
the social problem cease to be a question of business, ef wages and 
profits, and become a problem of ethics? 


It is not quite apparent what the questioner has in mind. 
Answering at random, we should say that the recognition 
of the obligation of human brotherhood should not prompt 
persons to attempt to realize, under existing business con- 
ditions, the relations of a universal brotherhood, since that 
could only tend to farcical results, but should rather impel 
them to undertake a logical and scientific line of industrial 
and political development, aiming at the establishment of 
conditions making possible an industrial organization em- 
bodying and illustrating the principle of brotherhood, and 
therefore necessarily presupposing economigal equality. 
Such a line of action the programme of nationalism presents. 
The fourth question is : 


Can the social ideals ever win the peculiar degree of support and 
enthusiasm (the disregard for one’s personal good here on earth) 
which has been given in former times almost exclusively to religion 
or to the church? 


We believe the social ideal we have indicated, namely, that 
of human brotherhood, based upon equality, and the service 
of the weak by the strong — not as a matter of favor but of 
duty — to be the express doctrine of Jesus Christ, and the 
very heart and essence of his religion. As it shall come to 
be embraced, it will set the world on fire with a religious 
enthusiasm never before witnessed. The fifth question is: 


Must the leaders of the working-classes come only from the 
working-classes; or, if not, on what conditions could a person of 
wealth, or a person who has never labored with his hands, win the 
sympathy and attention and high regard of the working-classes? 


We must again refer the questioner to the fact that the 
character which the industrial reform movement is assuming 
is not that of a working-class movement, but of a national 
movement of all classes, in which is room and need for all 
classes. Forget, yourself, what class you belong to and it 
will be forgotten by others. The best plan is not to set out 
with the idea of being a leader, but of taking hold and 
helping. 


Railroad Passes and Politics. 

The spell of a corporation over the minds of public men 
is a mystery not yet fully comprehended. The favor of a 
railroad pleases men of a certain grade, just as the smile of 
a prince might please a lackey. It is very difficult for 
Americans to appreciate such an unmanly weakness. Gov. 
Tillman, the former governor of South Carolina, is a case in 
point. The abuse of railroad passes was one of his favorite 
topics, when a private citizen. After his election, the Rich- 
mond & Danville road sent himapass. His letter of ac- 
knowledgment could not fail to interest any psychologist in 
the land, and is quite sure to be pondered deeply by the 
governor's constituents. Tillman says: 


My first impulse was to return it, because in the past I have criti- 
cised members of the Legislature for accepting free passes, and I 
do not care to be placed in a false position. But, after thinking 
over the matter, I have decided to accept it in the spirit in which I 
am sure you offered it; because you know me too well to suppose 
for an instant I could be influenced by so small a thing. Ido not 
want to appear churlish or picayunish by mistaking courtesy for a 
bribe. I will, therefore, keep it and use it as occasion offers. 


This letter will fall with a ‘‘dull thud” upon many who 
have followed Tillman’s short career. He rose suddenly 
from the ranks, and led a successful assault upon an ancient 
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political ring. He may know the difference between courtesy 
and a bribe, but he compromised his position and his admin- 
istration when he accepted the bribe with the express proviso 
that he was not to give a quid pro quo. 

In the natural order of things, the business of transporta- 
tion will be conducted by the public. When that good time 
comes governors will not be called upon to strike a balance 
between personal greed and public duty, as Goy. Tillman has 
done. A railroad pass to a public functionary is not only a 
bribe, but it is a tax upon the rest of the public. We may 
add, incidentally, that the acceptance of railroad passes is 
very bad politics. 


Iowa. 

We are a little tired; we have just read the platform of- 
the republican state convention of Iowa. A more distress 
ing symptom of the moral bankruptcy of the old parties has 
not come to our attention. 

Here is a nation convulsed with an industrial civil war. 
Here is the shadow of an impending plutocracy. Here are 
classes arrayed against classes. Here are a million men 
without work. Here are movements of ideas and of masses 
which plainly indicate that a tremendous social crisis is at 
hand, unless averted by brave and wise statesmanship. And 
what have the men who represent the hitherto dominant 
party in the great state of Iowa, to say about these matters? 

Nothing! They have absolutely nothing to say. They 
do not dare to touch any of these, or any other important 
questions, so much as with the tips of their fingers. They 
give us merely the stale, old-fashioned rhodomontade about 
dead and dried issues and the wickedness of the other party. 
There is absolutely nothing in the platform to make it worth 
the reading of any person whose time is worth as much as a 
setting hen’s. 

What, then, is there left to do for those people in Iowa who 
recognize the seriousness of the present situation in state 
and nation, and desire to do their duty as patriots? Shall 
they vote the democratic ticket? 

Mother Goose tells a story about a man who, having 
scratched out both his eyes as the result of an encounter with 
a bramble bush, straightway jumped into another bramble 
bush and scratched them in again. ‘The story is a little thin, 
even for the nursery, and we never knew a three-year-old 
who believed it was true; but republicans who vote the demo- 
cratic ticket as a remedy for republican abuses evidently do. 

Between the republican and democratic parties in this 
country, at the present time, there is not a pin’s weight differ- 
ence in amount of moral principle. Both, alike, are machines 
run by unscrupulous politicians in the interest of the money 
power. The republican party makes a specialty of hypoc- 
risy, while the democracy is frankly brutal; but, as to any 
real difference in moral character, the pot might as well call 
the kettle black. 

There is, however, a way out for honest men in Iowa this 
year: there is a third party, — the people’s party, — a party 
with its back to the night and its face to the morning, made 
up of men penetrated with a sense of the evils of the time and 
convinced that they can only be remedied by cutting down to 
the foundations of the republic, and rebuilding the nation with 
line and plummet on the lines laid down by the fathers — the 
equal rights of men. We counsel all honest and patriotic 


men in Iowa to vote this year for the third party, and so 
make it the first party. Iowa was the banner republican 
state when the republican party was the party of the people. 
Now that the new party is the people’s party, let Iowa still 
hold the lead. 


The Farmer’s Copartnership with God. 


Of course some allowance must be made for the vacation 
season; but the following observations of the Springfield 
Republican on farming are a curiosity : 


The-old farmer gropes along as best he can till debt and death 
close the scene. A new deal will be made some day, by aliens, and 
the same story probably repeated. The beginner in farming is 
usually an enthusiast. The first fruits cheer him wonderfully, and 


-he thinks it will always be so, only much more abundantly. He 


does not seem to realize that he is dealing with unknown forces, 
and that divinity hedges himin. As the man moves on and disap- 
pointments come, he grows tamer and less enthusiastic, when he 
should be the riper and happier for his copartnership with God. 


No one at all informed upon the subject would care to 
dispute the Republican’s dreary picture of agricultural life ; 
but will any one explain why experts on political economy 
and the special advocates of our economic system take such 
a pious pleasure in correcting the American farmer’s balance- 
sheet by crediting him with such an unconscionable amount 
of happiness and divinity attending his vocation? What 
good, may we ask in all seriousness, is his ‘‘ copartnership 
with God,” if the farmer each year finds his mortgage larger 
and his worldly goodsless? Farming is not a divinity school ; 
it is a business proposition; and, so long as the agriculturist 
is pleased with such ineffable twaddle as the above, he need 
not expect to rehabilitate himself. The time has come for 
action, and, unless the farmer enjoys being a mere beast of 
burden for the rest of society, that action will be political 
and radical in its nature. 


Ex-Senator Ingalls on the Situation. 


Ex-Senator Ingalls delivered an address at Glen Echo, 
near Washington, last week, upon ‘‘ The Problems of Our 
Second Century.” His recent tussle with the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance has opened his eyes to some things, and his statement of 
the intolerab& evils of the present social and business situa- 
tion, if made by a nationalist, would have been called ex- 
travagant. Referring to the prodigious rate at which the 
national wealth had accumulated since 1860, he said that 
the amount of this accumulation, added to the previous capi- 
tal, would suffice, if equally divided, “to give every man, 
woman and child beneath the flag a competency, to give every 
family a comfortable home, to educate every child, to keep 
the wolf from the door of every household, and to guard 
against every ordinary misfortune, extremity and calamity.”’ 
‘¢ Nevertheless,” he added ‘‘ there are 10,000,000 people in 
this country out of 62,500,000 who never have enough to 
eat from one year’s end to the other.” 

He dwelt upon the fact that 31,000 persons at present hold 
more than half the wealth of the country, and asked where 
this process of concentration was to end. He declared that 
something was wrong with a system which permitted a small 
class to accumulate wealth so rapidly, while the vast majority 
were unable by a lifetime of toil to obtain security for old 
age. Hedeclared that no man, in his opinion, could honestly 
acquire $1,000,000 ; and intimated that the people were likely 
goon to determine at the polls whether anybody should be per- 
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mitted to have $200,000,000. Referring to the condition of 
business, he said that fifty of the great articles of necessity 
and merchandise were already controlled by syndicates, and 
that the number so controlled was daily increasing, the re- 
sult being that it became constantly more difficult and would 
soon be impossible for a poor man to go into business for 
himself. 

After such a powerful statement of the abuses and perils 
of the existing situation, we might naturally expect some re- 
form suggestions. But here appears the weakness of the 
m:n, his total lack of moral seriousness. After pointing out 
so clearly the oppression and wickedness which result from 
the enormous inequalities of wealth, he raised a cheap laugh 
by confessing that he would like to be Jay Gould if he could 
be. He admitted that Jay Gould had more money than he 
because he was smarter, which fact, in his opinion, left him 
no reason to complain. .The difference between the condi- 
tion of the rich and poor, generally, he argued, was this 
difference in smartness, and constituted a complete justifica- 
tion of any advantage the one could get over the other. 

The one thing he was very sure of, as to the question of 
remedying the existing ills of society, was that nothing 
could be done by legislation. Coming from an alleged 
statesmen who for the past twenty years has been drawing a 
salary for supposed services in legislation to remedy the ills 
of society, this seems rather an extraordinary admission. 
Legislators who argue that there is nothing to be hoped from 
legislation, rather cut the ground out from under themselves. 
We so far agree, however, with Senator Ingalls as to admit 
that with such men as he in Congress there is, indeed, no 
hope for the people in lawmaking. 

The profound study which this amusing gentleman has 
given to the subject of sociology may be inferred from his 
argument that nothing could be done by statute to equalize 
human conditions because if the $1,875.30, which he says is 
the per capita share of every person in the wealth of the 
country, were distributed to them, the smarter ones would 
haye it all again in a short time. Apparently he had never 
got far enough in his study of the subject to know that the 
plan of nationalism and of most schools of social reform 
proposes, not the distribution of the nation’s capital, but its 
absolute indivisibility, the dividends only being divided. 

On the whole, this speech at Glen Echo is well calculated 
to convince any who may have retained doubts on the subject, 
that the Kansas farmers knew what they were about when 
they gave Mr. Ingalls his walking papers. 


Tax Inheritances! 

We call particular attention to the extract printed else- 
where, from Prof. Richard T. Ely’s paper, on the taxation of 
inheritances, in the North American Review for July. The 
New Nation has frequently advocated the taxation of inherited 
property, as the fairest, least burdensome method of raising 
the necessary revenue of the state, in the present condition of 
society. We believe that the tax might properly be placed 
at such a proportion of the amount inherited as should pro- 
duce a fund enabling the state, not only to dispense with 
many present forms of taxation, but to adopt a more liberal 
public policy in various directions, and especially in the 
extension to the masses of the people of facilities for a 
higher education. As a starter, we would propose a tax of 


say 5 per cent, on all estates over $5,000 and less than 


| $10,000; of 10 per cent on larger estates, with not less 


than 20 per cent on estates of $1,000,000. This cannot be 
regarded as a very radical proposition, when no less a mil- 
lionaire than Andrew Carnegie is quoted by Prof. Ely as 
proposing that the inheritance tax be placed at 50 per cent. 

It is a curious illustration, we may say in passing, of the 
confusion of men’s standards, in this wonderful period of 
transition, that.a man like Mr. Carnegie, while defending 
on the one hand an individual license as to methods of 
acquiring wealth which nationalists utterly condemn, should gq 
quite beyond the average nationalist in the drastic quality of 
the methods by which he proposes to enforce the distribu- 
tion of that wealth for public purposes, when once acquired ; 
It would be strange, indeed, however, if he did not, in com- 
mon with all thoughtful persons, recognize that the trans- 
mission from one generation to another of vast and constantly 
accumulating estates, is a peril to the republic which 
demands a vigorous remedy. 

Prof. Ely advocates the idea that the tax should be light 
in proportion as the relative is near to the deceased. It 
seems to us thathe, and the authorities he follows, are wrong 
here. The effect of this discrimination would be to dis- 
courage the distribution of estates, and cause them to be left 
en masse in the direct line, which is against public policy, as 
tending to the permanence of great fortunes. 


An American Movement. 


The people’s party is spreading in states that are distinc- 
tively American in nationality. The so-called madness of 
the movement is indigenous. Thus, American Kansas and 
American Iowa have the disease more seriously than Swedish 
Wisconsin. Our capitalistic contemporary, the New York 


Evening Post, recently remarked : 


The ridiculous financial ideas flourish most where the native 
element is strongest—in the Carolinas, where the foreign-born 
population is only about 1 per cent; in Georgia, where it is less 
than 7 per cent; in Kansas, where it is only 11 per cent; but hardly 
at all in Wisconsin, where the foreign-born population is over 31 
per cent of the whole. In like manner, when the greenback craze 
swept over the country, it was strongest in those states in which 
the native Americans are most numerous. In Wisconsin, with 31 
per cent of the population foreign-born, the greenback vote in 
1880 was less than than 3 per cent of the totai, while in Michigan, 
with but 24 per cent of the people born abroad, it was 10 per cent, 
and in Kansas, with only 10 per cent of the population foreign-born, 
the greenback vote was 10 per cent. 


This sad-eyed student of finance does not seem to appre- 
ciate what it means, that native Americans are breaking 
away from the traditions of the banking house. Americans 
are not native-born fools, nor are they cowards. When 
whole states drift from the financial moorings of orthodox 
capitalism, it is time for financial experts to do more think- 
ing and less talking. 


‘¢ Our plague is that of flies and lice — the swarming poli- 
ticians,” exclaims Newman Smythe ; — a singularly un-Amer- 
ican, undemocratic sentiment. When Americans abandon 
politics it will be time to abandon America. The distin- 
guished preacher was out of true reckoning also when he said 
that ‘* the roots of the evil of society cannot be plucked by 
economic methods.” Political economy will not save souls, 
but bad economies will unfit humanity to receive Christian 
teachings with profit. We are told in the good book that 
there must not only be seed but good ground to fall on. 
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THE CINCINNATI CONFERENCE. 


In from the farm and the cattle-range — 
Something in politics new and strange — 
Men with their faces bronzed and set, 
Common men, who are feeling yet 
That old fervor from which arose 
Cromwell’s deeds and Milton’s prose. 
Sneer, if you will, but have no doubt 
There’s a spirit back of that mighty shout. 
Ye can not quiet with specious pens 
The sense of wrong in those loud ‘‘ Amens,” 
And “Bless the Lord,” — so the very air 
Hail less of politics than of prayer! 

J. D. MILLER. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 
Mr. 


Smith, who has joined the nationalists, meets a 


prohibitionist. 


Pro. — There is no doubt that your party is the coming 
party, on one condition. 

Smitu. — And that is — 

Pro. — A prohibition plank in your platform. 

Smira. —I confess I don’t see how you make out that a 
prohibition plank would strengthen any party. According 
to the test of elections, which, within the past five years, 
have pretty well sampled the sentiment of north, south, east 
and west, the prohibition idea is on the wane. 

Pro. —I admit that the elections have been against us; 
but the principle is the only right one, and the people are 
bound in the end to come around to it. 

Smita. — If the principle is right, no doubt they will; but 
while we wait for that, there are many great abuses of the 
liquor business which ought to be corrected. 

l’ro. — The business is altogether an abuse. The only 
way to correct its abuses is to abolish it wholly. 

Smiry. — But how are you going to abolish it in states 
which refuse by great majorities to doso? The only way by 
which yon can abolish it, in most parts of the union, at 
present, is by substituting minority for majority rule. You 
cannot seriously expect to do that. 

Pro. — These are considerations of mere expediency. 
The liquor traffic is a crime, and it is a crime to compromise 
with it. 

SmirH. — Correcting the abuses of a business which you 
cannot abolish is not compromising with it, by any means. 
Don’t you see that refusing to compromise, as you call it, 
with the liquor business, amounts to surrendering uncondi- 
tionally to it? By taking up the attitude you do, you virtu- 
ally exclude yourselves from participation in any remedial 
measures now practicable, or likely to be in the near future. 
Doesn’t that seem a great pity? 

Pro. — Perhaps there would be sumething in that argu- 
ment if a generation of experiment in correcting the abuses 


of the traffic had not resulted in complete failure. The 


T 


statute books of our state for thirty years are lumbered with 
the records of such experiments, and the net result has been 
nothing. 

Smita — I admit that the success of the efforts thus far 
in that line has been poor enough. 

Pro. — Then why do you wish to continue the same line 
of policy? 

Smita. — We do not. We propose a wholly new policy. 
The corrective liquor legislation of the past in this country 
has chiefly consisted in a series of pecuniary impositions upon 
dealers and petty persecutions of their customers, which have 
only exasperated both. The personal persecutions of the 
dealers has led to their being regarded by their patrons as a 
sort of heroes, while the pecuniary impositions by fines and 
licenses have led to an adulteration of liquors (for the pur- 
pose of recouping legal fines) which has been ruinous to the 
health of the people. 

Pro — That is all true; but what is this new sort of cor- 
rective system which you propose? 

Smitu. — We propose to entirely eliminate the motive of 
private greed in promoting intemperance, by putting the 
liqnor business exclusively under public management. 

Pro. — Nationalizing it, that is to say? 

Smita. — Well, I suppose the first step would be to put the 
distributive or retail business under state and local man- 
agement, leaving the business of production to be conducted 
by the nation when it got ready, for nationalization must 
necessarily wait till a majority of the entire nation fuvors it. 

Pro. — That is to say, you propose to have the govern- 
ment turn rumseller. 

Smituy. — Precisely. Do you see any objection to a muni- 
cipality selling the water to a community? 

Pro. — Water is harmless. 

SwiTrH. — Certainly ; and that is why it’s sale might, so 
far as any moral reason is concerned, be safely left to indi- 
viduals. Lignor is not harmless, and therefore it is not safe 
to leave its sale to individuals. It is exactly because rum is 
the dangerous thing it is that its distribution, seeing that it 
cannot be prevented, ought to be in public hands. 

Pro. — It would be a pretty spectacle tosee the govern- 
ment making a profit out of the vices of the people. 

Smita. — Not so fast. It is a principle of nationalism 
that when the people, through their agents, assume charge 
of a business, they should not make a profit out of it beyond 
the expenses and (during the transition stage to complete 
nationalism) so much more as may take the place of the 
taxes previously levied on the business, when it was in 
private hands. Consequently, the government would conduct 
the liquor business at cost. That means it would have abso- 
lutely no motive to encourage sales or to promote trade in 
any way. Would not this change be likely to result in a 
tremendous reduction in the amount of liquor consumed ? 
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Pro. —I am bound to say that it would. 
Smita. — Here is another point. Bad whiskey is as much 
worse than good, as good whiskey is more dangerous than 
water ; and at present a large proportion of both spirituous 
The 


liquors supplied for medicinal purposes by the majority of 


and malt liquors are adulterated or improperly made. 


drug stores are often so bad as to be dangerous to the sick, 
a fact for which the druggists are by no means necessarily to 
blame, but rather the dealers who supply them. Now, under 
public management, all liquors supplied would be of official 
test and pure. 

Pro. — There is something in that, no doubt. 

SmitH. — Well, then, here is another point. The law now 
forbids the sale of liquor to persons already intoxicated. If 
this law could be enforced, three fourths of the drunkenness 
on the streets, and the riotous disturbances resulting from it 
It never has been enforced, and cannot 
It would end 


from the very day the business passed into public hands. 


would be at an end. 
ever be, so long as liquor is sold for profit. 


The salaried official, who had no interest in the business or 
the amount of sales, and would lose his place as the result of 
any disturbance traced to him, might be depended on to keep 
the safe side of the law. The same would be true of sales 
to minors. . They would be at an end. 

Pro. — As regards the public agencies, I admit that liquors 
would be likely to be sold by them strictly according to law, 
but what is to prevent unlicensed private persons from ob- 
taining liquor and retailing it to any body who chose to buy, 
regardless of the law, as they do now. 

Smit. — A business reason, much more effective than any 
law, would prevent that. The government agencies would 
sell at cost, and therefore could not be undersold. If people 
bought of the agencies to sell again, they could only make 
a profit by selling at an advance, whica nobody would pay, 
especially as the goods would lack the government guarantee 
of quality. There have been various town-agency experi- 
ments in liquor selling before this, but they have chiefly 
failed from neglecting to adopt the nationalist principle of 
selling at cost. The result has been that unlicensed dealers 
have competed and beaten them, in spite of laws and pen- 
alties. Once let the state sell the best goods at cost and 
constables will be scarcely necessary to keep unlicensed 
dealers out of a business in which there would be no possible 
profit. 

Pro. — Now you speak of it, I can see that this might 
have been why the old town-agency system did not work 

Smiru. — That was one reason. Another was that it was 
intended as a sort of prohibitory law in disguise. Every- 
body who purchased had to write his name down, and go 
through a regular inquisition. It was the policy of the law 
The result 


was that the customer would rather pay double price any 


to discourage purchasers as much as possible. 


where else than buy at the agency. Such a law could not 
help failing. Our plan is entirely different. It would not 
be disguised prohibition, but just what it pretended to 
be, merely the substitution of public and law-abiding man- 
agement for private and law-breaking management. The state 
would do no more to discourage a buyer than to encourage 
him. There would be no writing down of names, or answer- 
ing questions. Sales would be precisely as free as they now 
are in a licensed saloon, with the difference that the law 
would be absolutely complied with, as to the conditions of 
selling, and the condition of those to whom sales were made. 

Pro.— And you would put these agencies into towns, 
whether they wanted them or not? 

Smirx. — On the contrary, the plan of public management 
need not interfere with local option. An agency need be 
put in only upon application of the municipality. 

Pro. — One thing I like about the plan: it would abolish 
the saloon power in politics. 

I should 


judge that this would be enough to commend it to prohibi- 


Smira. —It would certainly have that effect. 


tionists. 

Pro. — So far it would; but they will never abandon the 
prohibition idea. . 

Smira.— They need not. This plan is not proposed in 
place of prohibition, but in place of the present chaotic and 
ruinous system. If the community ever gets ready for pro- 
hibition, public management will give place to it much more 
readily than the present system would, because there will be 
The 


question for you to answer is not whether public manage- 


no private vested interests to antagonize the change. 


ment promises better results than prohibition, which is at 
present impossible in most states, but whether it promises 
better results than the present system of private manage- 
ment for private profit. 

Pro.—I am bound to admit that it certainly promises 
better results than those of the present system. 

SmitH. — Then it appears to me that you have no excuse 
for refusing to support it as the most genuine temperance 
measure at present in sight, especially as this is something 
you can do without in the slightest degree compromising your 
devotion to prohibition as an ultimate end. 

Pro. — Under nationalism, I suppose, we should have 
complete prohibition ? 

Smirg.—I don’t know anything about that. We are 
none of us prophets. In my opinion, however, there will be 
a great deal more personal liberty under nationalism than 
now. You see, at present, a man’s family is absolutely 
dependent on his conduct for maintenance, and therefore 
has a right to demand that he shall not bring them to want 
by bad habits. 


prohibition. 


This right is the most forcible argument for 
Under nationalism, women, whether married or 
unmarried, will be independent of men, holding, like men, 
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a direct relation of duty and maintenance with the nation. 
So long, consequently, as a man’s habits do not interfere with 
his service to the nation, they will be strictly self-regarding 
in their consequences, and on that account there will be 
much less excuse for arbitrarily interfering with them than 
But, 
beverages will be wholly discontinued, I do believe that 


now. while I doubt whether the use of alcoholic 


drunkenness will become practically unknown. 


TAXATION OF INHERITANCES. 


Prof. Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins University, in the- 


North American Review for July. 


The chief modern industrial problem is often stated to be 
the distribution of property. What is wanted is widely-dif- 
fused property, and it is desired to bring about this wide 
diffusion without injustice, and without injury to the springs 
of economic activity. At the present time I feel inclined to 
classify the chief things required to bring about an improved 
condition of society in the United States under three heads, 
namely : 

(1.) Education in its broadest sense, including kindergar- 


tens, manual training, technical schools, colleges and univer- | 


sities. ‘ 

(2.) The abolition of private monopoly, and the substi- 
tution therefor of public ownership and management of all 
those enterprises which are by nature monopolies, like rail- 


ways, gas and electric-lighting businesses, telegraphs, tele- 


phones, etc. 

(3.) <A reform of the laws of inheritance. 

When we attempt to bring about reform and improvement 
by a wise regulation of inheritance, we have a solid basis of 
experience to help us. One part of such legislation which 
naturally suggests itself is the taxation of the estates of 
decedents, and such estates are taxed to a greater or less 
extent in nearly all — perhaps in all — great modern nations. 
We may mention England, Australia, New Zealand and 
Switzerland as countries with particularly instructive experi- 
ence in the taxation of inheritances. Pennsylvania, New 
York and Maryland, in the United States, have experience 
which is valuable as far as it goes. Three of the countries 
named, Australia, New Zealand and Switzerland, have taxa- 
tion of inheritances which amounts to a conscious attempt to 
influence the distribution of property. 

All inheritances of every sort should be taxed, provided 
the share of an heir exceeds a certain amount. The state or 
the local political unit — as town or city — must be recognized 
as a co-heir, entitled to a share in all inheritances A man is 
made what he is by family, by town or the local political 
circle which surrounds him, and by the state in which he 
lives; and all have claims which ought to be recognized. 
Taxation of inheritance is the means whereby this claim of 
the state and town may secure recognition. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that it is a peculiar tax, and rests 
upon a different basis from the ordinary tax. The justifica- 
tion which appeals to me most strongly is that the political 
organisms are co-heirs. There are, however, many different 
stand-points from which the taxation of inheritances can be 
justified. Property which cames by inheritance is an income 
received without toil. It is for theTone receiving it an un- 
earned increment of property, and on this account may 
properly be taxed. The most satisfactory basis upon which 
property can rest is personal toil and exertion of some kind, 
and when property comes otherwise than as a return for 
social service, a special tax finds a good solid basis in jus- 
tice. 

It generally happens, perhaps universally, that a large 
property does not pay its fair share of taxes during the life- 
time of its owner, and the tax upon estates when their owners 
die may be regarded —if it is not too large —as a payment 


of back taxes. It is notorious with us that personal property 
bears relatively a very small proportion of the burdens of 
government, and it has been proposed that the ordinary 
property tax on personal property should be abolished, and 
that in the place thereof there should be substituted a tax on 
all estates of decedents in so far as they consist of personal 
property. These, however, are grounds only for a limited 
tax, which in the case of personal property ought to be added 
to the regular inheritance tax, if personal property is other- 
wise exempted from taxation. 

The taxation of inheritances should be graduated, the tax 
increasing as the relationship becomes more distant, and as 
the property becomes larger. This is in the line of the 
present development of taxation of inheritances. The tax 
rises to 20 per cent of the estate in some of the Swiss can- 
tons, to 13 per cent in New Zealand, and to 10 or 11 per 
cent in some other countries. I would have the tax vary 
from 1 to 20 per cent, establishing 20 per cent as the max- 
imum. at any rate, until public opinion is more enlightened. 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie is willing to see a tax rate of even 50 
per cent, and adyocates such a high tax on estates of dece- 
dents on social grounds. It will probably be a long time 
before so high a tax would meet with general approval, but 
we know that a tax of 20 per cent works well. In the case 
of near relatives, small amounts inherited by each ought to 
be entirely exempt from taxation. There is provision in the 
laws of many countries that small legacies left to servants 
should be free from taxation, and this, like other provisions 
recognizing the family, is praiseworthy. 

The use to be made of the funds acquired by the taxation 
of inheritances, and by establishing the co-heirship of town 
and state, must vary according to time and place. 

The states of the Union, and many of the towns, ought to 
go into forestry, purchasing large tracts of land, especially 
on mountains and along river courses, and covering these 
with trees. States and cities have allowed the ownership of 
valuable public works to slip away from them into the hands 
of private corporations. Water-works, gas-works, street-car 
lines, and the like, might be purchased and operated at cost. 
All great cities require a larger number of parks, especially 
of small parks in the crowded sections. Sanitary measures 
may be mentioned, and some of these are expensive. They, 
however, lower the death rate and improve the health of the 
community. There are many cities which ought to buyslums 
and tear down the houses in them. The city of Manchester, 
England, bought quite a large tract of land in the centre of the 
city, which was the worst slum region in it, and tore down 
all the houses. It then leased the land for a limited term of 
years, to be built up with houses according to plans and 
specifications laid down. The result has been a remarkable 
improvement in Manchester, and it is said that, when these 
leases fall in, Manchester will be one of the richest, if not 
the richest, municipal corporation in the world. London has 
recently decided to undertake a similar improvement, but it 
is stated that in the case of London this will involve great 
expense. 

School funds ought to be increased until they become great 
enough, with the aid of current taxation, to provide the en- 
tire population with the best educational facilities of every 
sort, including manual training, kindergartens, public 
ores. universities, industrial museums, art galleries and 
the like. It would be especially desirable to improve the 
schools in the rural communities, establishing good high 
schools wherever the population is sufficient to furnish them 
with pupils. Good schools in the country districts would 
tend to keep people in the country, for now many ieave the 
country and go to the cities purposely to educate their chil- 
dren. Itis on every account desirable to make the countr 'y 
pleasanter and more attractive asa place of abode. Another 
fund may be suggested as suitable to be accumulated out of 
property inherited by the state and town, and that would be 
a highway fund, designed to help to improve the streets and 
roads of the state, 
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MASSACHUSETTS LABORERS CELEBRATE. 


THE FOURTH BRINGS OUT LARGE CROWDS. 


A Notable Address by E. Moody Boynton, on the Demands 
of the People’s Party. 


That there is great interest in tne j;eople’s party in Massa- 
chusetts was shown in the monster picnic held at North 
Leominster, on the Fourth of July. It was held under the 
auspices of the Knights of Labor and other organiz :tions of 
workingmen in that vicinity, and crowds of people came 
from Fitchburg, Clinton, Lunenburg, Shirley, and several 
other towns, and despite the threatening weather of the 
morning, the largest crowd that ever assembled upon those 
grounds listened to the first speech in the state devoted to 
the principles of the people’s party. E. Moody Boynton, a 
member of the national committee, was the speaker. ‘> We 
celebrate to-day,” he said, ‘‘ the greatest act of man. One 
hundred and fifteen years ago, our patriot fathers declared 
the independence of the United States of America, and 
rebelled against Great Britain. By an irrevocable decree, 
they enacted that they must conquer on the battlefield their 
independence from the most powerful nation in the world, a 
nation dominating the sea and isolating them from all other 
nations; and if they failed they must die upon the scaffold. 
Their entire number was less than half the people in Ireland ; 
and, like the people in Ireland, they were not wholly united.” 

The speaker read the Knights of Labor preamble, which 
calls for the abolition of national banks and the direct issue 
of money by the government. He based his remarks upon 
this preamble, showing how the wage-earners, who largely 
composed the audience, would naturally look with favor upon 
this part of the people’s party platform at least. 

Referring to the people’s party, the spraker said: ‘* We 
demand full legal-tender national money, created in sufli- 
cient quantity to employ labor and transact all business 
upon a cash basis. A naked savage may live by barter; a 
man who cannot read or write may swap a nugget of gold, 
silver or copper, an iron wedge, a cowrie shell, or use any 
other method adopted by people who cannot read or write ; 
but for the $70,/00,000.000 of exchange in the United States 
something better than individual or corporate credit is re- 
quired. France, expanding for eight years, without a panic 
for 90 years, points the way to financial solvency for a nation 
which long ago should have been the financial and commer- 
cial centre of the world. The Frenchman, oppressed by the 
military armament required in Europe, with a territory one 
twentieth that of our own, without a gold mine or a cotton 
field, uses $58 for each individual to our $20; while the 
wages of Europe are but one half, the proportion of currency 
in France to the payment of wages is $6 to our $1. We 
have to make a currency of individual credit. ‘This ruins the 
men of enterprise and the employers of labor; competition 
cuts down their margins to 2 per cent on shoes, textile fab- 
rics and staple goods, while the fluctuation of the credit 
system fails 90 out of 100 business men, and sooner or later 
drives nine tenths of the mills to insolvency. 

‘* Your employer is the victim of the bad system as much 
as you. He may toil and worry in vain, knowing that 
sooner or later the probabilities are that he must fail; know- 
ing that a year of famine must succeed a year of plenty in 
business ; that billions of dollars are lost in every succeeding 
panic ; while France has not had one panic in 90 years, and 
failures are comparatively unknown. If they can have cash 
payment, why cannot we? It is because the press is con- 
trolled in the interest of ignorance, falsehood and syndicate 
robbery. 

‘* Perhaps we should pity the ignorance that has no answer 
to a panic but that itis caused by over-production. How can 
an over-production of: wealth bring poverty — an over-produc- 
tion of food promote hunger? Of clothing, nakedness? Of 
homes, tenement houses and tramps? Of all the good gifts 
of God there is nothing so great as the gift of intelligence. 


Invention has increased the powers of man to produce by 
machinery in many things tenfold, in most things from two 
tofourfold. But this has only enabled a greater consumption ; 
and if freedom of exchange were possible and permitted, 
there Gould be no over-production. A home, with all that it 
implies, could never be too fair or well furnished. 


“ T.etevery American join the heroic representatives of the 
people’s party at Cincinnati in solemnly swearing that Amer- 
ican money shall be as abundant in proportion to the cost of 
labor as it is in France. There, cash payment is the rule of 
business, and failures cannot occur and panics are unknown. 
Here, deferred payments cause universal distress ; demoral- 
ization. crime and failure is the rule. Cash payment would 
substitute peace for anxiety, payment for promise, solvency 
for insolvency, employment for idleness, growth for decay, 
progress for poverty, honesty for dishonesty, justice for in- 
justice, truth for falsehood. It would substitute stability of 
values in place of universal gambling ; it would insure pros- 
perity without deceit or possibility of failure; it would pro- 
mote the moralities of life and the happiness of the employed 
and the employer as no other invention of man. 

‘¢ With a proportion of $6 to our $1 for the payment of 
labor, the Frenchman is economical, honest, industrious. 
Art flourishes as in no other land, and with sandy shores, 
chalk bluffs, rough mountains and not one navigable stream, 
she has made 8,000 miles of rivers, canals and trout brooks 
navigable, so that a coal barge can float from the Rhine to 
the Mediterranean and fromthe ocean to Switzerland. Half 
the railways are national, and the other half are regulated by 
them and by public law, and all revert to the government at 
the end of 50 years. 

“ Every effort is being made to destroy the present finan- 
cial management of France. The combined syndicates of 
England and the continent are doing their best to undermine 
the fabric of her financial greatness. But recently, when 
the great Barings failed, when the bank of England was on 
the verge of suspending its charter, when other great bauk- 
ing centres of Europe were shaken to their foundations, the 
bank of France was able to loan them all large sums.” 


The speaker then proceeded to describe the admirable 
working of the bank of Venice, that existed from 1171 till 
1798. 

Its issue of paper money was not dependent on any prom- 
ise of convertibility or redemption in gold, as .no claim for 
any gold was acknowledged in the national bank. ‘‘ This fiat 
or legal credit was that in which all coins were expressed — 
the fixed standard of payment, specie being for retail trade 
or export commodity, and legal tender at 20 per cent dis- 
count. The premium fixed by law of 20 per cent over the 
Venetian gold ducat, 50 celebrated for its fineness in export, 
was a real superiority of legal money of account over the 
commodity gold, and over gold currency. There wis no 
opposition engendered to this method, and no financial de- 
rangements were produced ; but, on the contrary, it grew until 
it exceeded the money per capita of any nation in Europe, 
ancient and modern, and was the pride of Venice and the 
envy of all Kurope. 

‘*Old feuds and old parties were ended; new times de- 
manded new measures and new men. The revolution that 
had buried Wade Hampton in South Carolina and Ingalls in 
Kansas was areal revolution in favor of the divine rights of 
the people. The syndicate had deceived and influenced our 
presidents for the last 20 years to defy the people by vetoes 
such as no monarch in Europe would dare to issue, except 
the Czar. From this time on, men who would obey the peo- 
ple must be elected; there should be no north or south, no 
east or west; and the question, in what party or army, after 
25 years, would never be repeated. 

‘“* A government of law, instead.of syndicate government, 
national money and national reeulation of all corporations, 
cash payment and low rates of interest, peace and prosperity, 
is henceforth our watchword.” 
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THE PEOPLE’S PARTY IN THE FIELD. 


The Secretary’s Call. 


Robert Schilling, of Milwaukee, secretary of the nationa 
committee of the people’s party, has issued the call: 


To all Friends of Political Reform : 

The people’s party has been formed under the most favor- 
able auspices, and gives promise of an early emancipation 
from the thraldom of money power and other monopolists. 
But this emancipation cannot be secured without special and 
extraordinary effort. requiring large outlay in the preparation 
of documents, arranging meetings and other legitimate and 
proper purposes. To this end, every earnest friend of poli- 
tical and economic reform, and every reform organization, is 
urged to contribute at once and liberally. Don’t delay a 
moment. Send the money now. Bring the matter up in 
your organizations at once. A few dollars contributed now, 
when the preliminary work is done, may do more good than 
hundreds of dollars just before election, when it is too late to 
organize and agitate. Remit all contributions to the sécre- 
tary of the national committee. Roper ScvmLyine. 

Chairman H. E. Taubenech supplements this call as 
follows : 

‘* Friends, the fight is on us, let us not shrink from duty. 
In this contest we must depend upon no one but ourselves to 
do this fighting. Our opponents have both Wall street and 
large corporations to aid them, but we are solely dependent 
upon ourselves. The proverb that ‘‘ eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty,” is as true to-day as it ever was in the past. 
We must get our forces in line, we must organize ; and to do 
that it requires some money. We have 700 newspapers be- 
longing to the reform press association. I earnestly ask 
every one of them to solicit subscriptions for the national 
committee, and forward the same to proper officers, and I 
also ask them to head the list with at least one dollar, and 
further beg every member of central committees, both state 
and national, to do all they can in organizing our forces. 
Let’s either fish or cut bait.” 


A Club Constitution Adopted. 


The following constitution was adopted at St. Louis by 
the executive committee, under which county, township and 
ward clubs of the people’s party are to be regularly organized : 


ARTICLE 1. Name.— This body shall be known as the central 
Club of —— county of the people’s party of the United States. 

Art. 2. It shall be composed of all members of ward or town- 
ship clubs of the people’s party in county, and such members 
of such ward or township clubs shall be entitled to voice and vote 
at all meetings of the central club. 

ArT. 3. Meetings. — Regular meetings of the‘central club shall 
be held on the — day of. each month. Special meetings shall be 
called by the chairman of the executive committee of the county. 

Arr. 4. Officers shall consist of a president, secretary and 
treasurer, who shall be elected at the first meeting in June of each 
year, except the president, who shall be elected at each meeting, 
to preside at that meeting only. The executive committee shall be 
composed of two delegates from each of the township and ward 
clubs and the central club. The secretary and treasurer of the 
central club shall be ex-officio members of the executive committee. 

Art. 5. The president elected at the meeting shall preside at 
that meeting of the club. He shall sign all erders drawn by the 
treasurer and passed on by the central committee, and perform 
such other duties as the central club may prescribe. The secre- 
tary shall keep a correct record of proceedings, draw drafts, 
attest calls for conventions, keep a roster of all clubs, conduct all 
correspondence with ward and township-clubs, and perform such 
other duties as may be prescribed from time to time by the central 
club. ; 

ArT. 6. The treasurer shall hold and secure all funds of the 
clubs, and shall pay them out only on orders from the president and 
secretary. He shall give bond, and shall submit a detailed account 
of allmoneys received by him each April, July, October and Jan- 
uary. 

Arr. 7. The executive committee shall call all conventions, 
with consent of central club, and arrange for public meetings and 
discussions. They shall arrange for the organization of people’s 
party clubs in each ward and township of the county, and perform 
such other duties as may be imposed by the central club, and as are 
consistent with the good of the people’s party of the United States. 


- tral club, and shall arrange for all public meetings in same. 


Art. 8. Plan of ward and township clubs. — A club of the 
people’s party shall be formed in each township and ward of the 
county. 

Art. 9. Any citizen signing the declaration of principles of the 


people’s party, and pledging to support the party ticket, shall 
become a member of this club. Every member of this club shall be 
entitled to voice and vote at all meetings of the central club, and at 
all caucuses called by the people’s party. 

Art. 10. The officers shall consist of a president, elected at 
each meeting of the club, to preside over that meeting, and a sec- 
retary and treasurer, who shall be elected at the first meeting in 
May of each year. The president and secretary shall issue and sign 
all calls for conventions ordered by the executive committee cen- 
tral club. 

Art. 11. The club shall have charge of all people’s party cam- 
paigns in this township’ or ward under the directions of the cen- 
The 
club shall also divide the township into districts of 100 voters each, 
and shall appoint a committee of three members to have charge of 
such district, and shall perform such other duties assigned by the 
central club to carry out the purposes of the people’s party. 

Arr. 12. Each district committee shall canvass the district in 
their charge, and give a true account of the party affiliations of 
each voter in such district. The report must be made not later 
than a week before each election, and a copy forwarded to the 
secretary of the central club. 


Louisiana Farmers Favor the New Party. 


The Montgomery Grand Parish Farmers’ union, composed 
of white farmers of Louisiana, has declared emphatically for 
a third party, andthe members, formerly democrats, have all 
renounced their allegiance to the democratic party, and de- 
clare in favor of the Cincinnati platform and a new party. 

The alliances in three parishes. Grant, Catahoula and 
Vermillion, have bolted the democrats. In all these parishes 
the members of the Farmer’s Alliance constitute a majority 
of the voters. 

Down in Maine. 

The new party movement in Maine is not slumbering. A 
conference was held last week at Waterville. Clubs have 
been formed in most of the towns of Knox county. A 
prominent people’s party man, who recently made the tour 
of the state, was surprised to find a feeling of revolt in both 
of the old parties, and a general call for new men and 
measures. 

These Men are Certainly not Politicians. 


The Oak Grove Farmers’ Alliance in Alabama turned its 
Fourth of July celebration into a season of prayer, in accord- 
ance with this resolution : 

‘“We, the members of Oak Grove Alliance in session 
assembled, do hereby set apart the fourth day of July as a day 
of special thanksgiving to Almighty God for past and pres- 
ent blessings upon our order and our people, and implore a 
continuance of his mercy and favor to guide us to the con- 
summation of this great work. 

‘‘ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions he sent to 
Brother S$. M. Adams, state president,. and that he be 
requested to confer with Brother L. L. Polk, national presi- 
dent, asking: him to issue a proclamation to the effect that 
the labor organizations of the nation may spend one of our 
national holidays in solemn prayer to Almighty God.” 


The Beginning of the End. 


The work of the Cincinnati conference, says a southern 
daily, seems to be most satisfactory to the alliance press 
of the south, and more especially to the formation of an 
independent party to carry out the reforms contemplated 
in the alliance programme, contending that this could be 
better done within the ranks of the democratic party. ‘The 
tone of these journals has wonderfully changed in the past 
few weeks. A concerted plan of action is now discernible 
between the lines to bring the alliance men out of the old 
party in a body to co-operate with the new party just formed. 
And the work seems to be in the hands of men of marked 
capability. If success is attained in this, — and there is 
every promise of it, — then, as we haye had occasion to say 
before since the ending of the Cincinnati meeting, the begin- 
ning of the end is in view. 
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CHILD LABOR IN ENGLAND. 


At the Berlin labor conference, held a few months ago, 
the British delegates were strongly in favor of making 12 
years the minimum age at which children should be employed 
in factories, and the leader of the delegation said that in 
doing this they acted under instructions from Lord Salis- 
bury. But recently, when the debate took place in the 
House of Commons, upon the attempt to put a clause in the 
workshop bill, which should prohibit the labor of children 
under 11 years of age, the opposition was led by the eldest 
son of Premier Salisbury, backed by all: the influence of the 
government, notwithstanding the indorsement of the atti- 
tude of the delegates at Berlin. This change of sentiment 
was due to the fact that the mine and factory owners had 
made their wishes known. They object to the abolition of 
child labor, for there are certain kinds of work children can 
do for which but a mere pittance is paid, and, if- debarred 
from performing it, their places must be filled by men, 
which means an advance in prices paid. Under existing 
laws, 200,000 of these little ones are sent to the mills at 
five o'clock i in the morning, at all seasons of the year, and 
are thus obliged to lead a life compared with which the 
worst forms of slavery were a holiday affair. That there are 
thousands of idle, half-starved men who need this work only 
emphasizes the wickedness of depriving these little ones of 
all the joys of childhood, and dwarfing them physically, men- 
tally and morally instead. It does not seem credible that 
the highest representative of the English government, aided 
by the home secretary and sustained by the prime minister, 
under pressure from greedy manufacturers, could be induced 
to exert the whole power of the government to induce mem- 
bers to vote against a bill exempting children 11 years of 
age from becoming wage-earners. But, thanks to the 
liberals, the bill passed by a majority of 16. While things 
have not-come to quite so serious a pass in the United States, 
the rights of the wage-earners are shamefully ignored, and no 
one can say how long a time will be necessary, under the 
competitive system, to force babes into the ranks of the 
workers ; but before that time comes, we trust that public 
sentiment will become so thoroughly aroused as to success- 
fully resist the power of wealth that so remorselessly tramples 
upon human rights, and overturn the system under which 
such atrocities are possible, and substitute for it one that 
would best conserve the best interests of all. 


BARKING UP THE WRONG TREE. 


One of the features of the new Canadian banking act is 
a provision rendering the sale of stock on margin a penal 
offence. The motives of the Dominion law-makers are 
above reproach in this matter, but like the Thurman anti- 
trust law, it is like sweeping back the Atlantic ocean with a 
broom. So long as the monopoly of banking is farmed out to 
speculators, these speculators will speculate. 


SMALL ROADS FALLING eo, ARMS OF THE LARGER 
NES. 

During the first six months of the year, 16 complete rail- 
ways, with a mileage of 2,590 miles, and representing in 
their bonded debt and capital stock $106,531,000, besides 
many millions of unpaid interest and floating debt, were sold 
out to satisfy the claims of creditors. If “the rate of the 
half year is continued to the end, the totals will considerably 
exceed those of either of the three previous years. As in 
the case of foreclosure sales, the number of roads placed in 
the hands of receivers during the six months is also larger 
than was to be expected, there being 16 roads, representing 
1,512 miles, and about $56,200,000 capital. 


AN ASBESTOS MONOPOLY. 
The stress of business has finally brought the five leading 
asbestos firms together. They deny that their consolidation 


takes the form of a trust, but they admit that their aim is to 
reduce the cost of manufacture and to save other expenses. 
They promise to give their customers the benefit of the econ- 
omy which will thus be practised. Until two or three years 
ago, the relations between the firms in the asbestos trade 
were anything but harmonious, but efforts were made to 
introduce concord and good fellowship, which have resulted 
in the consolidation. The companies in the new combination 
are the H. W. Johns Manufacturing company and the 
Chalmers-Spence company, of New York city ; the Asbestos 
Packing company and Charles W. Trainer & Co., of Boston, 
and the Shields & Brown company, of Chicago. The new 
corporation will be called the H. W. Johns Manufacturing 
company, as the old company of that name was the pioneer 
in the business and had the largest factory and business. 
The capital stock has been fixed at $1,250,000, and none of 
this is on the market, as the original companies have taken 
it all. 


GAMBLING IN STOCKS RECOGNIZED AS BUSINESS. 


Chief Justice Chapman of Massachusetts once dismissed a 
case growing out of a stock speculation with the remark, 
‘“*The Massachusetts courts have something better to do 
than collect gambling debts.” The New York superior 
court is not like minded. Judge Gildersleeve handed down 
a decision last week in favor of a plaintiff who sued a man 
for his share in stock-jobbing operations in which the defend- 
ant furnished the money and the plaintiff the ‘‘ tips.” Says 
the judge, who wrote the decision for the full bench of the 
general term: ‘ Reliable information as to facts upon which 
the future price of stock will depend is a sufficient consider- 
ation to uphold an agreement or contract in relation to such 
stock. The plaintiff had what turned out to be reliable in- 
formation, which he imparted to the defendant, who acted 
upon such information with profitable results to himself. 
This forms a sufficient consideration.” Hhere is a full and 
complete recognition of gambling. Reform need not be ex- 
pected from the courts. 


FOREST PROTECTION IN GERMANY, 


The American people are at last aroused to the necessity 
of devising some adequate means for the preservation of our 
forests and the planting and cultivation of trees in parts now 
bare of timber. Forestry commissions have been organized 
in various states, and those bodies are grappling with the 
subject in an earnest, intelligent manner, and great good 
will result from their efforts. For many years, our govern- 
ment lands have been ruthlessly devastated by private indi- 
viduals, and no well-sustained effort has been made to check 
their depredations. But the evil has assumed such propor- 
tions that the press has sounded the alarm so loudly that the 
attention of the proper government officials has been ar- 
rested, and steps are being taken to protect the timber lands 
owned by the government. We can learn a great deal upon 
this subject from European countries, and especially Ger- 
many. Those municipalities, communities and private indi- 
viduals who establish forest grounds and manage them well, 
can secure loans from the government at two per cent, and 
sometimes less, and the loan can be repaid in small yearly 
instalments. Subsidies are often granted to parties willing 
to turn large wastes into forest grounds, and the establish- 
ment of nurseries, where plants and young trees can be fur- 
nished at moderate prices, are encouraged and promoted by 
the government. Wise regard for the health and pleasure 
of the inhabitants is shown by salutary laws for the preserva- 
tion of forests in the vicinity of towns. The city of Han- 
over furnishes a good illustration of the benefits tobe derived 
from such regulations. At a short distance from the old 
city was a forest of 1,500 acres, which the city, by its 
growth, now partly encircles ; and the forest has contributed 
materially to Hanover, as regards sanitary conditions, for it 
is conceded to be one of the most healthful cities in Ger- 
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many. Many smaller towns own extensive forest grounds, 
and manage them so admirably that the net income from 
them pays all the municipal expenses, Munder, situated at 
the foot of the Deister mountains, being a notable instance 
of this kind. The town of Goslar is said to derive an annual 
income of from $25,000 to $30,000 from 7,500 acres of for- 
est land. The Hartz mountains are famed for their fine for- 
est roads, and the facilities afforded by them for the trans- 
portation of wood so materially enhances its market value 
that the money invested in building the roads and keeping 
them in good condition yields a yearly revenue of 20 per 
cent. It is certainly to be regretted that so little attention 
has heretofore been given to the preservation of our forests, 
and to the planting and cultivation of trees in sections that 
have already been denuded; and it is safe to assume that 
no system short of municipal, state or national control or 
ownership will be found adequate to protect the important 
interests involved, and vastly important, not only from a 
financial, but also from a sanitary point of view. 


IT IS NOT SELLING. 

Boston Transcript: Close students of the elements of this 
state’s fall canvass are considering the probabilities of the 
nationalists putting a ticket into the field. Some go so far 
as to say that on this point hangs Gov. Russell’s re-election, 
since the nationalist vote is largely drawn from the young 
men inclining to the young democracy. The success of the 
nationalists in securing the recognition of their principle in 
the matter of street-lighting has filled them with a deter- 
mination to sell their strength on the best terms they can 
make with the party leaders. Socialism is practical politics 
now in other forms than that of the protection of the profits 
of manufacturing, and nobody can tell what it will bring to 
us in the next century. 


IT APPRECIATES A GOOD THING. 

New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury : Municipal coal yards are 
advocated by The New Nation, which thinks that the people 
ought to have the benefit of the wholesale rate for fuel, if 
they can get it. New Bedford ought not to say much 
against such a proposition, for she has established a prece- 
dent which is exactly in point. Water is furnished to all 
takers at a wholesale rate, and in many instances, we fancy, 
for even less than it costs, while taxation makes up whatever 
deficiency there may be. This is defended on the ground 
that water is an absolute necessity of life, as every one will 
agree. But under the conditions of life which now prevail, 
coal is exactly as much a necessity. So it logically follows 
that if the city should furnish water at cost, it ought to see 
that its citizens have coal at cost. There may be a flaw in 
this reasoning, but it is not the place of those who object to 
an increase in water rates to point it out. As nearly every 
one in New Bedford does object, the argument on the other 
side is of no possible interest or use. 


UNEQUAL RICHES AND CLASS DISTINCTIONS. 

Alice Moore McComas, of Los Angeles, Cal., in a com- 
munication to The New Nation, on the interesting subject 
of the development of caste in the United States, based 
upon unequal economic conditions, says: ‘‘The question 
arises, What are the immediate causes of classes? Environ- 
ment and heredity, Iam at a loss which of the two to 
rate as the higher and more potent. I sometimes feel as if 
environment is the first primal cause of all distinctions in 
class, condition and morality. A child is born in a certain 
environment, and be it whatever it may in natural, mental 
and physical endowments, the Nemesis of circumstances, 
home influence, — its environment, — even more than its 
heredity, holds it to an inexorable destiny. In but rare 
instances dees a man rise above his environment. It is 
oftener the case that he conquers heredity. Students of 


social economics are astonished day by day at the extent of 
the relationship among paupers and criminals, and they 
attribute this as much to continued environment as to 
heredity, claiming that a change of surrounding influences 
will enable these creatures to conquer to some extent, at the 
very least, their inherited predisposition to commit crimes. 
One writer says of this large class: ‘ The individuals already 
traced are over 5,000, interwoven by descent and marriage. 
They underrun society. like devil-grass. Pick up one of 
them, and the whole 5,000 would be drawn upward.’ ” 


THE CORPORATION COUNSEL IS IN A MERRY MOOD. 


Chauncey M. Depew is beginning to feel the old spirit 
working within him since his acquittal. ‘‘I do not know,” 
he recently remarked toa New York reporter, ‘‘ whether 
what Iam going to tell now is revealing the secrets of the 
grand jury. I certainly do not want to be indicted again. 
But I do not think there is any harm in repeating what one 
of that august body remarked to me while I was on the rack. 
‘Vell,’ said he, ‘if a Gonnectigut Gorboration opeys der 
laws of Gonnectigut und gets inter drouble begaus it don’t 
know der laws of Niew York, dot’s no oxcuse, don’t it?’” 


ANOTHER MASSACHUSETTS TOWN HEARD FROM. 


North Attleboro has joined the procession. At a town 
meeting last week, it voted, 206 to 35, to establish a muni- 
cipal electric-light plant. 


SAD CONFLICTS WHICH NATIONALISM WOULD PREVENT, 


The labor organizations of the northwest are engaged in 
a great struggle with the Oregon Improvement company. 
This company owns the Franklin mines, and its treatment of 
the operatives was such that dissatisfaction constantly ex- 
isted, ending in a strike. Negroes, to the number of 600, 
were taken from the east to fill the strikers’ places, arms 
were placed in their hands with which to defend themselves, 
and a large body of Pinkerton detectives were employed to 
overawe both the negroes and the strikers. Finally a pitched 
battle took place at the mines, and a number were killed on 
each side. At Gilman, near by, the Home Guards are 
drilling for the purpose of preventing non-union miners from 
taking the place of the strikers. 


MUNICIPALIZATION OF INDUSTRIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Christian Union: The state of Massachusetts is about 
entering upon an experiment which will be watched by 
sociological reformers with great interest. It is, we believe, 
the first attempt on a large scale to try the experiment of the 
municipalization of industries. . . . It is undoubtedly a for- 
mal approval, on a considerable scale, of one of the princi- 
ples for which Edward Bellamy has contended, but it is not, 
in our judgment, a step toward the realization of ‘* Looking 
Backward.” State socialism— the principle that the state 
should own all the tools and implements of industry, and 
that all industries should be carried on under state control — 
is very different from the principle involved in this act, 
namely, that the people may in their corporate capacity carry 
on any industry which is necessary to the operations and life 
of the community as such; which, by the nature of the indus- 
try, if left to private hands, must become a monopoly, and 
which the people can do for themselves at less cost than they 
can hire it done for them, and equally well. It is fairly 
demonstrated that all these conditions exist in the case of 
water supply ; we are of the opinion that they all exist in the 
case of light supply and local transportation — street rail- 
ways and the like; and we are very glad that Massachusetts 
has taken the initiative in submitting the question as to 
lighting to the test of actual experiment on an extensive 
scale, 
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DIVERS MATTERS. 


Another attempt is to be made to limit the production and 
raise the price of window glass. A meeting was recently 
held at Chicago, at which nearly every window-glass concern 
in the country was present, and an advance in price may be 
looked for. 


Every county in Ohio will be represented at the Spring- 
field convention of the people’s party, Aug. 5 and-6. The la- 
boring element at Springfield is drifting pretty generally into 
the new party ranks. The disposition of the laborer and the 
farmer to pull together is very significant. 


Those democrats who hailed the people’s party movement 
as an outrider for their party organization will do well to 
keep an eyeupon the south. In Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Texas and other states, the farmers have passed beyond 
the control of the democrats. In some of those southern 
states. the farmers must pay 10 and 12 per cent for money, 
and not over $2 per capita is in circulation. How ean the 
party that makes such despotic conditions a system hold its 
victims? Interesting news of a political nature may be ex- 
pected from the south before many weeks. 


Girls are taught to mend the clothes of the family at the 
public expense, in Strasburg, the material being furnished 
by the city whenever necessary, and the instruction is given 
by teachers of the primary schools. The number of pupils 
has increased from 20 in 1884 to about 1,000 at the present 
time, and the annual expense to the city is $750. 


At the 23d annual meeting of the co-operative societies of 
the United Kingdom, 700 delegates were present, representing 
1,500 societies. In the last 25 years the annual business 
of the retail stores has increased from $20,000,000 to $140,- 
000,000, and the members from 175,000 to over 1,000,000. 


Hartford Examiner: The Massachusetts Legislature has 
passed a law granting towns and municipalities the right of 
providing their own gas and electric-light plants. It seems 
strange that cities and towns were not already in possession 
of this privilege, but evidently such was not the case. And 
it seems stranger still that any number of people could be 
found to believe that where all the people of a municipality 
had no right to provide light or heat for themselves, that one, 
two. or three of them together, might properly hold the 
right. Still, such people seemed to be in the majority until 
the nationalist agitation on the subject taught them different. 
And the nationalist agitation is bound to enlighten many 
people on several other points of political economy now in- 
volved in doubt and darkness, and especially designed so by 
those interested in so having it. 


Boston Herald: There is a man in jail in California for 
stealing locomotives. If he had only stolen the whole rail- 
road, he might have been president of it. 


The labor organizations of the Argentine republic are 
agitating against the railroad monopoly in that country, 
whicu is largely vested in English syndicates. ‘The immedi- 
ate cause of the dissatisfaction is the increase in freight 
rates and the decrease in wages. 


The city council of Toronto, Ont., has given the Bell 
Telephone company a monopoly franchise for five years, on 
condition that the rate for house telephones be reduced to 
$25, and business telephones to $45 per year, the city to 
receive five per cent of the gross receipts. The council has 
also fixed the minimum rate of wages at $6 per week, eight 
hours for a day’s work; no employee is obliged to work 
more than one Sunday in three months. This was largely 
due to the efforts of a committee, comprising delegates from 
the trades and labor council, assemblies of Knights of Labor, 
Eight Hour league, and single tax, nationalist and Woman’s 
Enfranchisement associations. 


THE PEUPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


First, That in view of the great social, industrial and economica 1 
revolutions now dawning on the civilized world, and the néw and 
living issues confronting the American people, we believe that the 
time has arrived for a crystallization of the political reform forces 
of our country and the formation of what should be known as the 
People’s Party of the United States of America. 

Second, That we heartily indorse the demands of the platforms 
as adopted at St. Louis, in 1889; at Ocala, Fla., in 1890, and at 
Omaha, Neb., in 1891, by industrial organizations there represented, 
summarized as follows: 

(a) The right to make and issue money is a sovereign power to 
be maintained by the people for the common benefit, hence we de- 
mand the abolition of national banks as banks of issue, and as a 
substitute for national bank-notes, we demand that legal-tender 
treasury notes be issued in sufficient yolume to transact the busi- 
ness of the country on a cash basis; without damage or especial 
advantage to any class or calling, such notes to be legal-tender in 
payment of all debts, public and private, and such notes, when de- 
manded by the people, shall be loaned to them at not more than two 
per cent per annum on non-perishable products as indicated in the 
sub-treasury plan, and also upon real estate, with proper limitation 
upon the quantity of land and amount of money. 

(6) We demand the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

(c) Wed: mand the passage of laws prohibiting alien ownership 
of land, and that Congress take prompt action to devise some plan 
to obtain all lands now owned by alien and foreign syndicates and 
that all lands held by railroads and other corporations, in excess of 
such as is actually used and needed by them, be reclaimed by the 
government and held for actual settlers only. 

(d) Believing the doctrine of equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none, we demand that taxation, national, state or 
municipal, shall not be used to build up one interest or class at the 
expense of another. 

(e€) We demand that all revenues —national, state, or county — 
shall be limited to the n cessary expenses of. the government, eco- 
nomically and honestly administered. 

(f) We demand a just and equitable system of graduated tax on 
income. : 

(g) We demand the most rigid, honest and just national control 
and supervision of public communication and transportation, and 
if this control and supervision does not remove the abuses now 
existing, we demand the government ownership of such means of 
communication and transportation 

(h) We demand the election of president, vice-president and 
United States senators by a direct vote of the people. 

Third, That we urge united action of all progressive organiza- 
tions in attendance upon the convention called for Feb. 22, 1892, 
by six of the leading reform organizations. 

Fourth, That a National Central committee be appointed by this 
conference, to be composed of a chairman to be elected by this 
body, and of three members from each state represented, to be 
named by each state delegation. 

Fifth, That this Central committee shall represent this body, 
attend the convention called for Feb. 22, 1892, and, if possible, 
unite with that and all other reform organizations there assembled. 
If no satisfactory arrangement can be effected, this committee shall 
call a national convention not later than June 1, 1892, for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates for president and vice-president. 

Sixth, That the members of the Central committee for each state, 
where there is no independent political organization, conduct an 
active system of political agitation in their respective states. 

Additional resolutions presented and adopted : 

Resolved, That the question of universal suffrage be recommended 
to the favorable consideration of the various states and territories. 

Resolved, That while the party in power in 1869 pledged the faith 
of the nation to pay a debt in coin that had been contracted ona 
depreciated currency basis and payable in currency, thus adding one 
billion dollars to the burden of the people, which meant gold for 
the bondholders and depreciated currency for the soldier, and hold- 
ing that the men who imperilled their lives to save the life of a 
nation should have been paid in money as good as that paid to the 
bondholder, we demand the issue of legal-tender notes in sufficient 
amount to make the pay of the soldiers equal to par with coin, or 
such other legislation as shall do equal and exact justice to the Union 
soldiers of this country. 

Resolved, That as cight hours constitute a legal day’s work for 
government employees in mechanical departments, we believe this 
principle should be further extended so as to apply to all corpora- 
tions employing labor, in the different state statutes of the Union. 

Resolved, That this convention denounces, in unmeasured terms, 
the action of the directors of the World’s Columbian exposition on 
May 19, inrefusing the minimum rate of wages asked for by the 
labor organizations of Chicago. 

Resolved, That the attorney-general of the United States should 
make immediate provision to submit the act of March 2, 1889, pro- 
viding for the opening of Oklahoma to homestead settlement, to 
the United States supreme court, se that the expensive and dilatory 
litigation now pending there be ended. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


New York. 


The Brooklyn postmaster recommends a pneumatic mail 
service between Brooklyn and New York. 


Pennsylvania. 


The Legislature killed 13 bills introduced in the interest 
of labor. It passed, however, the weekly-pay bill, the gross- 
weight bill, the check-weighman bill, and the company-store 
bill. The coal operators of the state have now formed a 
combination for the purpose of testing the constitutionality 
of those four measures. 

Illinois. 

The clerks of Streator have passed the following resolu- 
tion: ‘‘ Whereas, it has been reported to the Clerk’s associ- 
ation from a reliable source that the Streator gas and light 
company are endeavoring to break up the 7 o’clock closing 
movement by certain offers of free lights and otherwise, 
therefore this association condemns in the most emphatic 
manner this unwarranted interference of chis corporation with 
our interests, and affairs.” 

Ohio. 

The Cincinnati Post is doing good work in vigorously 
protesting against the exorbitant charges of the electric 
street railways in that city. 


Maine. 


Municipal electric lighting is rapidly coming in fashion. 
The city council of Waterville has appropriated $20,000 for 
that purpose, and the committee having the matter in charge 
has contracted for a plant with sufticient capacity to furnish 
both are and incandescent lights. 


Massachusetts. 


Foxboro has at last decided’ to put in municipal water- 
works at a cost of $75,000, for the payment of which four 
per cent 30-year bonds will be issued. ‘This closesa strugele 
of 11 years. 


Union cloth hat and cap makers are to start a co-operative 
factory at 19 Harrison avenue, Boston. They have been 
granted the use of the union label. 


The tailors of Springfield are on a strike against the 
introduction of the sweating system, and the local Federa- 
tion of Labor is supporting the tailors in their fight. 


The Painters’ and Decorators’ union last week tendered a 
vote of thanks to Rev. Mr. Banks, of South Boston, for his 
recent sermon in the interest of the labor movement. 


The coal for the state house for the next year will be fur- 
nished by a Boston company, at $4.45 per ton. The amount 
needed is 400 tons. If the state can get coal for more than 
a dollar less than private individuals, why cannot the city go 
into the business and save the citizens the profit that goes 
into the pockets of the middlemen? ~The coal baron’s July 
schedule of prices makes an increase of 10 and 15 cents per 
ton. 


Mississippi. 


Yazoo City is about to inaugurate a system of water-works 
and sewerage, and all discussion has turned upon the ques- 
tion whether the plant shall be owned and operated by the 
municipality, or a franchise be granted to a private corpora- 
tion. Parties interested in the latter plan have circulated 
the report that the municipal ownership of the water-works 
of Baltimore, Md., had proven a failure, and the plant had 
passed into private hands. Upon hearing of this report, the 


Baltimore Sun says: ‘‘ Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Our system of water supply is governed by a com- 
mission, the members of which receive no pay, and who de- 
vote a great deal of time every year in the important trust 
placed in their hands. Under the water board, as the com- 
mission is called, one of the best and most complete systems 
of water-works in the United States for supply and distribu- 
tion has been built up and managed. ‘he finances have 
been all the while carefully managed, and not the least dissat- 
isfaction with the government of the water-works has ever 
been heard in this city.” 
Missouri. 


Midland Mechanic (Kansas City) : The people all over the 
country are waking up to the importance of owning the water- 
works and gas-works. 

Kansas. 

The Broom Corn Growers’ association has been chartered, 
its purpose being the establishment of a warehouse at Ster- 
ling for the storing of broom corn and other farm products, 
thus enabling them to choose their time for selling. This is 
said to be only the first of numerous organizations that are 
to follow. 


A leading paper, in its published reports from 43 counties, 
shows 1,103 farms sold at sheriff's sale in the past six 
months. 

Michigan. 

At a meeting of the Alumni association in Jackson, last 
month, Charles A. Blair, son of the old war-governor, Austin 
Blair, delivered an address upon * The Nations Needs.” 
All over the land there is a demand for municipal reform, 
and he was pleased to sce that one of the graduates of ’91 
had selected the subject of municipal government for his 
theme, as it was one which every citizen should make him- 
self familiar with. ‘lhere has been a marvellous advance in 
material prosperity, but it has not been well-rounded and 
harmonious. Certain questions, such as those of capital and 
labor, the system of administration of justice and curtail- 
ment of the power of money, must be settled before long, or 
imperil the country. He believed, with Bellamy, in the com- 
mon brotherhood of man, or, Christianity applied practically 
in government, and thought a great difficulty which lies in 
the way of the solution of social problems is the view taken 
by most men that they own their property absolutely. 


Nebraska. 


John W. Bookwalter, a wealthy Ohio manufacturer, has 
conceived a plan for organizing villages in farm communi- 
ties, by which farm life can be made attractive by eliminat- 
ing the isolation and loneliness that prevents so many from 
engaging init. He will begin with his tenants on 60,000 
acres of land owned by him in this state, bringing them 
together in a village, where he will build a town-house and 
library, to which the farmers can return at night and enjoy 
the social recreations of town life. 


Miscellaneous. 


Boston Globe: There are signs of a great development of 
the industrial-school idea in America. 


Boston Transcript: The Standard Oil trust now has a 
firm fouthold in Germany, and shares with the Rothschilds the 
oil trade of the world, the Kuropean bankers having control 
of a large portion of the oil wells of Russia. The firm of 
Nobel Bros., which also owns several wells at Baku, now 
fears that in a short while the Standard Oil company and its 
rivals will control every important branch of the coal-oil 
trade. In a recent interview, Max Gaede. director of the 
German-Russia Naphtha Importing company, admits that it is 
not improbable that the American company may drive every 
competitor out of the field. The democratic party must 
rejoice in the success of its most noted and generous sup- 
porter, 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
matter at will, are $10.) 


New England. 


The Providence (R. I.) Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, at its regular business meeting, re- 
‘elected all of its old officers for another term 
of six.months. A committee was appointed 
to prepare a petition to be signed by elec- 
tors, asking the city council to provide elec- 
tric lights for the city. The club is to con- 
tinue its meetings through the summer. 


West and South. 


The Jersey City (N. J.) Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, has discontinued its public meetings 
during July and August, but the advisory 
committee will look after the interests of 
the club in the interim. 


There was a well-attended meeting of par- 
ties interested in nationalism at the Gibson 
house, Cincinnati, O., June 80, for the pur- 
pose of forming Nationalist Club, No. 2. 
There was much discussion upon the princi- 
ples and aims of nationalism, and the club 
starts out under the fairest auspices, and 
may be depended upon to do good work for 
the cause. 

Canada. 


The Toronto (Ont.) Nationalist Associa- 
tion had for its speaker, at a recent meeting, 
Dr. A. D. Watson, and his subject was ‘‘ Na- 
tional Righteousness the Greatest Need of the 
Hour.” The need of a truer national eco- 
nomy, said the speaker, had been felt in 
all ages. A large majority felt the urgent 
need of a better system, and saw that it could 
only be obtained by concerted action. The 
ultimate aim was to make the best types of 
character possible. It was an anomaly of 
the present system that the more easily com- 
forts were produced the smaller was the 
proportion of the people who enjoyed such 
comforts. From this point of view, working- 
men acted quite logically in destroying ma- 
chinery. If they did not share the benefits 
resulting from increased capacity to produce 
they were clearly better off without it. The 
speaker with some emphasis declared that 
national righteousness was impossibie under 
competition. It was not possible to maintain 
the Christian ideal under the so-called eco- 
nomic system of to-day, and whoever at- 
tempted it would either be dead of starvation 
or inside a lunatic asylum in twelve months. 
Dr. H. Augusta Kimball, of Chicago, and 
Messrs. Charles Armstrong, Belcher and 
Macorquodale took part in the discussion 
which followed. The following resolution 
was adopted: ‘‘ That the thanks of this asso- 
ciation are hereby tendered to Alderman Bell, 
who moved for the insertion of a clause in 
the agreement between the city and the Bell 
Telephone company, regulating the wages 
and hours of the employees of the company ; 
and to the aldermen who by their votes sup- 
ported the same.” 


THE NEW NATION. 


[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the systeqa by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 


sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
campelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and ait otiouath relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror. 

In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 


In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


O THE FRIENDS OF CO-OPERATION. 
THe EASTERN GROUP OF THE 


Kaweah Co-Operative Colony 


Company will meet until further notice in the parlors of the 
Brooklyn Single-tax Club, 198 Livingston street, on the 
first and third Sundays of each month, at 2.30 P.M. Let- 
ters from the Colony will be read, and questions concerning 
the affairs of the Colony fully answered. Persons unable 
to attend will receive any information desired by address- 
ing F. SCRIMSHAW, Recording Secretary, 

Chester Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Few Private Words to 
HUSBANDS: 


WIVES 


Do not steal home like 
burglars when you are 
out late, but subscribe 
to the 


No Name Magazine, 


and your 

will be so charmed with 
its beautiful stories and 
other entertaining read- 
ing matter that they will 
not notice your absence. 


The No Name Magazine 


never prints a dull line, because it accepts articles on 
their merits, and not on the mere name of the writer, 
but from subscribers only. Only $1.00 a year. Send 10 
cents for sample copy. No free copies. Advertising 
rates (for the present), 10 cents a line; $1.00 an inch. 
Address AMERICAN PRESS CO., 1722 North Calver 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


“THE GREAT WEST,” 


“A Weekly Journal of the New Revolution. 


Every western man recognizes in the 
GREAT WEST an organ which has practically 
moulded the Northwestern Reform Move- 
ment. It has spent thousands of dollars 
in exposing the railway and grain robberies. 


PUBLISHED BY 


EVERETT W. FISH, 


AT 
679 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
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EVERY PERSON\WHICH WINS? 


In the United States is interested in the 


NEW ZAXYOVEPXENT, 


which will emancipate industry from the oppressive 
power of the money lenders of the world. Foremost 
in this great battle stands the 


INDUSTRIAL UNION, 


the official organ of the F. A. and I. U. of Iowa. It is 
owned body and soul by the Order, and is read by every 
member in the state, and thousands of alliance men 
everywhere. No person, wishing to keep posted on the 
progress of this great movement in the West, can afford 
to be without tip peer Thirty-two columns of 
the choicest reading matter every week for 50 
cents per year. Address all remittances to 


GEO. B. LANG, 
Sec. of F. A. andl. U. of Iowa, 


No. 2 EAGLE BLOCK, CRESTON, IOWA. 


THE INVESTIGATOR, 


Published weekly, at Atlantic, lowa, 


BY JOHN AND WILLIS HUDSPETH, 


Is one of the most ringing and stinging radical 
periodicals which John Wanamaker permits to 
pass through Comstock’s mails, Having no the- 
ory of class, clique or clan to distort its vision 
and warp its judgment, it is enabled to ‘‘hew 
to the line,’’ and hew the line off where it is 
crooked, or at least to help uncover facts leading 
to the long sought-for condition of ‘‘ equal rights 
for all, and special privileges tonone.”’ Try it. 


Modern Light 
WEEKLY. 


Devoted to the interests of the 
People’s Party. 


COLUMBUS - - 


KANSAS. 


TERMS, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


PITTSBURG, KANSAS, 
A RADICAL ALLIANGE PAPER, 


IT HOLDS THAT 


NATIONALISM 


Is the logical outcome of the present Reform Movement. 


By J. C. BUCHANAN, 


PITTSBURG - - - - KANSAS. 


Terms, $1.50 a Year. 


A STORY OF 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


By MARY H. FORD. 


This novel, by Mrs. Forp, of Kansas City, is dedicated to the Farmers’ Alliance, and 
intended to depict the state of affairs and the state of mind which have led to the recent 
unique movement in American politics. 

It is emphatically a story for the times, treating, as it does, of those social and eco- 
nomic conditions which enter into our daily lives, constituting one of the most vivid and 
momentous problems of our national development, and, at the same time, possessing all 
the elements of interest that are to be found in a strong and well-constructed narrative in 
which love and humor and pathos abound. 


THE CHICAGO TIMES SAYS: 

‘<The Alliance to which the book is dedicated did not come into existence an hour too 
soon. If it ‘holds on,’ as a sailor would say, and wins all sorts of labor people into 
alliance with it, according to the notion of this author, there is absolutely nothing it will 
not have power to do; — nothing in politics, that is to say. This book is likely to become a 
force, too; because it is temperately as well as well written, and because of its insistence 
on the blending of all the elements of opposition to things as they are. When any public 
question goes into popular fiction, it both indicates considerable past growth and prophesies 
greater future growth.” 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, PAPER; $1.00, CLOTH. 
Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON. 
AMERICAN WOODS| Send for free sample copy. 


A hosk-dit recds, contatit ” be Peo ple 99 


A Weekly Socialist Newspaper. 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


SCOPE anp STEREOPTI- 
CON, and WOUDEN CARDS 

Office, 184 William Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


for invitations, calling cards, 
MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Send for sample cards and circulars. 
ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 

Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 

gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 


6h 3 
TRUE NATIONALIST. 
BOSTON. First Nationalist Club. Reception rooms 


A WEEKLY advocating the “‘ Referendum ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Imperative Mandate.’”’ The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Water Plants, and their operation AT COST 

at 184 Boylston street; open daily. Information and 
publications on Nationalism furnished to any desiring 
them. Regular meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday 
of each month. 


for the welfare of the whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
BOSTON. Second Nationalist will meet Sunday 
evening, July 12, in William Parkman Hall, 3 Boyl- 


phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 
$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTACE PAID. 
ston place, at 7.45 o’clock. 
HAVERHILL. First Nationalist, business meet- 


ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public meeting, 
every Wednesday evening, at 8 Pp. m., at 73 Merri- 
mack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets solicited.) 


LYNN, MASS. First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited. John T. 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 33 Elm street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
Ist and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacifie Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9095 Market street. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly, W.D. McPherson, secretary, 
aan correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, at 
Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


etc. 


REPUTATION AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


No. 2 W. 14TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS, 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society, 


Established to promote the system proposed in 
‘Looking Backward.” 


One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 
besides Postage. 


65 Barbican, 
LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFERING! 


As a special inducement for you to buy a SUIT, 
OVERCOAT, or 


CLOTHING 


Of us to-day, we will issue'to you, FREE OF CHARGE, 
a certificate of stock, par value $10, which will make 
you a shareholder in our Co-operative house. 


We will then make you a present of $1 for every $10 
worth of clothing you purchase at our store, and for 
EVERY PERSON YOU INDUCE to trade with us. 
These amounts will be credited on your certificate. 


We propose using our customers so well that they 
cannot afford to trade elsewhere, whether for cash or 


ON CREDIT. 


We also supply LADIES’ GARMENTS, DRY 
GOODS, etc., ON CREDIT. 


We DIVIDE the PROFITS with you on every sale at 
the time it is made. 


We pay you for EACII new customer YOU induce to 
trade with us. 


We REFUND to youthe DIFFERENCE, if you can 
buy lower clsewhere. 

FOLLOW THE CROWD to our co-operative, store 
and open an account with us to-day. Up one flight, 
open evenings. 


WASHBURN GREDIT COMPANY, 
465 Washington Street, 


Opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
G. F. WASHBURN, Manager. 


HIGHGATE SPRINGS. VT. 
FRANKLIN HOUSE and COTTAGES. 


Open June to October. 


Farm and Dairy connected. 


LAKESIDE COTTACE. 
On Lake Champlain. Open June to October, 
Good Fishing and Boating. 
JUDSON L. SCOTT, Proprietor. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


LONDON & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 
GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


ueenstown, Liverpool and Glasgow to London. Shortest 
and quickest routes. J,uxurious Parlor, Sleeping and Dining 
Cars. ‘Tickets and Tours in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Eng- 
land und to Paris. 


Baggage Checked through New York to London. 


For full information, Folders, Maps, Estimates, ete., apply to 
C. A. BARATTONI, Gen. Agt., 852 Broadway, New York 


Send two cent stamp for 
“Why American Workingmen 
should be Socialists,” by H. G 
Wilshire. Published by _ the 
Labor News Co., 25 East Fourth 
St., New York City. 


STREET AGTS. WANTED. —Enclose three 


San Francisco, Cal. 


VAGATION SONGS 


For Seashore and Country. 


COLLEGE SONGS. 


New edition, with many new songs. 
cloth gilt, $1.00. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. 
Pa hoe a title incolors. 120 pages. 
$1.00. 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS. 
An unrivalled collection of ‘ before de war” songs, 
as sung at Hampton and Fisk Universities. - Paper, 
30¢. 


MINSTREL SONGS. 


Oldtime plantation melodies in new dress. 
100 wonderfully pathetic songs. 
$1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2.00. 


{ COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR, 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50, 
2 volumes of College Songs, arranged with brilliant, 
effective accompaniments, 


Paper, 50c.; 


Heavy paper, 


Over 
Heavy paper, 


Any book mailed free on receipt of price. 


Send postal card for full Catalogue of War, University, 
Students’, Barnabee, and Father Kemp and Merry 
Making Song Books. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Ruston. 


Turn Your Attention to Your Homes 


And see if there is anything you desire to 


MAKE THEM MORE COSEY 
AND PLEASANT, 


Remembering at the same time that we are the LEAD- 
ERS IN STYLES, LEADERS IN PRICES. That 
we have Home Furnishings of every description, and 
that you can get more goods and better goods, for 
the Cash or on Kasy Payments, of us than anywhere 
else in this country. 
WwrE SHOW 
200 PARLOR SETS, sct up complete on one 
floor, and no two alike. 


250 CHAMBER SETS, ©v one fioor, all differ- 


ent styles, and at different prices. 


75 SIDEBOARDS, 60 BOOKCASES, 
{00 HALL STANDS, of different patterns, 


and at different prices. 


Crockery and Glassware, Stoves, Ranges, Carpets of 
all kinds. CALL OR SEND FOR PRICES. 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENT. 


B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 


LIBERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


827 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TEIE-PIN ES. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 


GREAT PINE 


BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 


Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 
wonderful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as '‘ THe GULF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
of New Jersey, and comes nearer the Jand from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Coutinent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this ‘*‘ GREAT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida and Tropicai Tealth Resorts, as witness the succcss of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LAKEWoop, PINE View, AsBuRY PARK, PoINT PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 


Brown’s MILLS, and other places. 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 
BEAUTIFUXZI: ALGERIA HEIGHTs. 


We are selling Lots, 25 x 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title, 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEICHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, New York. 


Are you Going South? Then See 


col |RIGHMOND, VA 


No Blizzards, Floods or Cyclones. 


Real Estate for Sale and Exchange. 
Big Chances to Make Money. 


1,000 
Manufac- 
tories. 


Illustrated Catalogue of City and Country Property 
sent free. SIX PER CENT CITY AND REAL EB8- 
TATE MORTGAGES. 

With 50 per cent Margin — No cost to Lender. 


References: First National, Planters’ or Merchants 
National Banks. 


J, THOMPSON BROWN & CO., Real Estate Agents. 


Elements of Historical and 
Practical Politics. 


2-cent postage stamps for 


sample to G, H. MILLER, 
By WOODROW WILSON, of Princeton College, 
Author of “Congressional Goyernment.”’ 


Our own institutions can be understood and appreciated only 
by those who know somewhat familiarly other eee of govern- 
mentand the main facts of general institutional history. —Author’s 
Preface. 

Heretofore there has been no convenient place where one could 
learn the distinctive peculiarities of different national govern- 


ments. This book is readable throughout, and abounds in fact 
and information — 7’he Academy, Syracuse, N. Y. 


12mo, 720 pages, Cloth, $2.00. 


D. C, HEATH & CO,, Publishers, 5 Somerset St., Boston, 


GARDEIN 
MAGAAINE: 


For all Nature Lovers. For all Gardeners, 
amateur and professional. For everybody 
who lives in the country. Handsomely illus- 
trated, 


$2.00 A YEAR. 20 CENTS A MONTH. 


The Rural Publishing Company, 


Times Building, NEW YORK. 


COLTON’S 


Labor-Saving Office Devices are used extensively 
throughout the United States. But nothing of 
the kind ever invented gives more complete and 
general satisfaction than the ‘* Portfolio File and 
Scrap Book.” Peck Bros., Druggists, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., write that they would ‘‘on no 
account be without it.” ‘* Something every stu- 
dent and professional man ought to have,” 
writes the Itt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, of Chicago. 
“ Simply perfection,” says Dr. J. Edward Smith, 
of the Homeopathic Hospital.College, Cleveland. 
* Colton’s patent 


PORTFOLIO FILE 


and Scrap Book is just the thing every farmer 
wants,” remarks Editor Lawrence, of the Ohio 
Varmer, Cleveland. ‘ Jnestimabdle,” is the opin- 
ion of Rev. T. W. Powell, Milwaukee, is. 
“« Indispensable,” reports G. L. Lord, Manager 
of Peck’s Sun, Milwaukee. ‘ Could not get 
along without them,” is the way Assistant Cash- 
ier J. G. Cannon, of the Fifth Avenue Bank, of 
New York, puts it. These are samples of the 
favorable pd pe from prominent business and 
professional men the country over, regarding 
Colton’s Portfolio File 


AND ScRAP BOOK. 


Sample of No. 1 (envelope 93 x 4} inches) sent 
on receipt of $1.25 by the sole manufacturers, 
A. L. COLTON & CO., 195 Seneca Street, 
Cleveland, O. 

In ordering, mention The New Nation. 


Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, Boston. 


